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•  Trends  and  Issues 

Despite  the  hundreds  of  hills  introduced  in 
Congress  seeking  Federal  aid  to  education,  the  one 
bill  that  has  the  slightest  chance  of  enactment  has  not 
yet  been  written.  It  is  in  the  process  of  preparation  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Senator  Hill  (D-Ala,).  Senator 
Hill  is  reviewing  all  of  the  bills  referred  to  this  group, 
is  studying  the  record  of  the  hearings  and  is  putting 
together  a  compromise  measure  which  will  satisfy  the 
administration,  pressure  groups  and  the  members  of 
his  own  committee.  All  indications  are  that  Sen. 
Hill’s  draft  will  contain  several  provisions  that  can 
be  discarded,  should  the  opposition  demand  it.  Among 
the  throwaway  sections  will  be  those  dealing  with 
aid  for  school  construction,  aid  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  and  aid  for  foreign  languages.  But  Sen.  Hill  is 
almost  certain  to  insist  that  the  provision  for  scholar¬ 
ships  and  for  science  equipment  be  left  intact. 

The  one  educational  bill,  meanwhile,  that  had 
a  chance  for  passage  is  no  longer  necessary.  TTie 
King-Jenkens  bill  which  had  sought  tax  relief  for 
teachers  is  no  longer  pertinent.  “The  new  Treasury 
regulations  permitting  teachers  to  deduct  necessary 
business  expenses  from  their  income,”  says  Rep.  King 
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( D-Calif. ),  “obviates  the  interest  for  enactment  of  bill 
HR  4662.”  Although  educators  are  pleased  with  the 
Treasury  regulations,  they  have  issued  a  warning  that 
“eternal  vigilance”  is  necessary  if  teachers  are  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  the  new  regulation.  Some  10,000  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  agents  may  have  as  many  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  new  ruling,  known  officially  as  TD  6291. 

School  bu§  accideiit§  for  1956  rose  over  cor¬ 
responding  figures  for  1955,  the  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  reports.  However,  fewer  children  were  killed  in 
these  accidents  than  in  1955.  On  the  basis  of  data 
received  from  38  states  for  1956,  the  report  shows 
that  30  pupils  were  killed  in  5801  accidents  involving 
school  transportation.  In  1955,  based  on  fibres  for 
37  states,  35  pupils  were  killed  in  5122  accidents.  In 
addition  to  the  30  children,  a  bus  driver  and  16  other 
people  ( 15  of  whom  were  in  accidents  involving  other 
vehicles)  were  killed.  Injuries  in  the  total  accidents 
for  1956  numbered  1968.  These  included  1298  pupils, 
.50  other  school  bus  passengers,  96  school  bus  drivers 
and  524  other  persons. 

The  private  school  trend  is  growing,  the 

U.S.  Office  of  Education  reports  in  a  new  survey.  At 
the  present  time,  private  school  enrollments  represent 
about  13%  of  the  total  elementary  and  secondary 
school  population.  In  1900,  one  of  every  eleven  pupils 

was  in  private  schools.  By  1953-54,  the  proportion 
was  one  out  of  every  seven.  If  the  trend  continues, 
the  figure  will  be  one  out  of  every  six  pupils  by  1965. 
The  152-page  report  indicates  that  in  eight  states  the 
private  school  enrollment  for  1953-54  exceeded  20%. 
These  states:  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Illinois 
and  Pennsylvania.  About  90%  of  the  4.3  million  pri¬ 
vate  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  are  in 
Catholic  schools,  the  office  said. 

College  on  the  installment  plan  is  part  of 
Harvard’s  new  $1,830,000  scholarship  and  aid  plan 
for  next  year.  A  student  may  pay  his  term  bills  on 
a  monthly  basis;  his  family  to  borrow  up  to  $600  a 
year  at  simple  interest,  the  loan  to  be  repaid  at  $50 
a  month  after  graduation. 
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•  Administration 


Career  planning  gives  direction  to  profes¬ 
sional  growth  on  the  job,  writes  Willard  Fox  in  the 
April  W yoming  Education  News.  He  notes  that  many 
superintendents  feel  that  their  success  is  ga^ed  by 
the  length  of  time  they  can  “hold”  a  job.  Througn 
this  fallacy,  other  positions  are  viewed  with  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  “why  tempt  fate?  Why  not  stay  where  one 
is  appreciated?” 

Here  are  a  few  questions  that  might.  Fox  says, 
“guide  individual  thinking  along  the  way”: 

1.  Where  does  an  extensive  self-appraisal  leave 
me?  What  should  I  do  about  my  weak  points?  Is  my 
full  potential  as  an  educational  leader  being  utilized? 

2.  What  is  the  full  range  of  positions  open  to  a 
person  with  my  qualifications? 

3.  What  positions  would  be  available  were  I  to 
have  additional  qualifications? 

4.  What  is  the  feasibility  of  meeting  such  addi¬ 
tional  requirements? 

5.  Are  these  specific  positions  that  require  one  to 
operate  in  a  framework  of  values  particularly  accept¬ 
able  to  me? 

6.  What  are  the  backgrounds  of  experience  of 
people  currently  holding  such  positions?  In  view  of 
this,  where  is  my  next  logical  move? 

7.  Can  I  select  a  long-range  goal? 

8.  Is  it  fair  to  use  a  position  as  a  stepping  stone? 

9.  What  has  happen^  to  other  people  who  have 
tried  to  plan  a  career? 


The  ‘^Principal  of  the  Year’’ 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  principalship, 
but  it  is  the  dedicated  men  and  women,  working 
in  our  schools,  who  best  typify  what  the  princi¬ 
palship  can  be. 

Now,  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications  plans  to 
honor  both  the  position  and  the  men  and  women 
in  it,  by  searching  for  the  person  who  represents 
the  best  qualities  of  the  American  principal  in  a 
national  search  for  the  “Principal  of  the  Year.” 

The  sole  basis  for  selecting  the  Principal  of 
the  Year  will  be  statements  from  classroom 
teachers  or  groups  of  teachers.  These  statements 
should  be  at  least  500  and  not  more  than  1000 
words  in  length.  They  should  be  mailed  to  Croft 
Publications  not  later  than  November  1. 

The  statement  should  describe  and  illustrate 
the  professional  and  human  qualities  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  make  the  nominee 
worthy  to  be  considered  for  this  honor. 

Only  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  now 
teaching  in  schools  may  submit  entries.  Only 
principals  heading  schools,  now  and  next  year, 
may  be  nominated. 

The  award  will  be  announced  January  1,  1959. 

For  details  and  contest  rules,  write:  Donald 
W.  Craig,  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Gar¬ 
field  Ave.,  New  London,  Connecticut. 


•  Curriculum 


How  do  local  schools  work  out  programs 

adapted  to  their  own  communities?  Helen  Hay  Heyl, 
chief.  Bureau  of  Elementary  Curriculum  Development, 
New  York,  says  there  are  many  methods  in  use. 

Writing  in  the  N.Y.  Bulletin  to  the  Schools,  she 
points  out  a  brief  capsule  treatment  of  procedure: 
teachers,  supervisors  and  administrators  first  study  the 
basic  state  framework  and  the  educational  needs  of 
the  children  in  their  schools.  A  study  of  children  is 
always  an  excellent  point  of  beginning  for  curriculum 
change. 

Often,  those  responsible  will  together  examine  and 
review  courses  from  other  local  communities.  They 
will  almost  certainly  make  a  study  of  the  literature. 
At  some  point,  they  must  make  choices  within  the 
various  areas  of  emphasis.  They  will  consult,  of 
course,  with  their  school  board  and  local  parent 
groups,  explaining  their  proposal  for  change  in  the 
program  before  putting  it  into  effect.  They  will  try 
out  their  decisions  in  classrooms.  Then,  they  will 
write  up  their  courses  of  study,  units  or  proposed 
plans  to  the  Curriculum  Bureau  (in  New  York). 

Where  the  local  process  functions  well,  it  has  usu¬ 
ally  been  found  that  there  is  a  local  system-wide  cur¬ 
riculum  council,  serving  under  the  leadership  of  the 
local  director  or  supervisor  of  elementary  education 
and  coordinating  the  work  of  a  number  of  working 
curriculum  committees. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Curriculum  Design  of  the  New  York  City  Schools.  Curriculum 
Research  Report.  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Publications  Sales  Office,  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y. 
20pp.  Paper.  25c.  (An  inquiry  and  report  on  the  over-all 
cur^ulum  design  of  New  Yotk  City  schools,  including  ele¬ 
mentary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Conveniently  charted 
for  instant  reference,  use.  Comprehensive,  excellent.) 

Patterns  in  Secondary  School  Curriculum,  by  Tom  C.  Venable. 
Exploration  Series  in  Education.  Harper  6-  Brothers,  49  East 
33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  236pp.  $3.00.  (A  guide  to  todays  secondary 
school  curriculum,  this  book  is  set  up  to.  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  foundations,  major  organizatiorud  patterns,  as  well  as 
programs  of  curriculum  development.) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Three  frightening  liabilities  are  apparent  in 
the  American  high  school  today,  a  special  report  on 
U.S.  education,  in  the  April  19  Business  Week,  points 
out.  The  three  liabilities: 

—  A  shaky  financial  base.  There  are  too  many  in¬ 
dividual  school  districts,  and  they  are  entirely  too 
dependent  on  real  estate  as  a  source  of  revenue.  At 
the  latest  count,  there  were  53,000  independent 
school  districts  in  the  U.S.  Fiscal  authorities  guess 
there  should  be  only  half  that  many  to  get  any  sort 
of  financial  stability  and  to  provide  schools  of  eco¬ 
nomical  size. 

—  Low  pay— and  correspondingly  low  standards— for 
teachers.  The  average  income  of  the  U.S.  teacher 
is  $4520— about  on  a  level  with  the  average  factory 
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worker,  or  about  half  the  pay  of  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer.  In  1956,  about  331/3%  of  all  elementary 
teachers  had  no  college  degree,  21%  of  all  public 
school  teachers  had  done  less  than  four  years  in 
college,  40%  of  the  secondary  school  teachers  had 
not  aone  as  much  as  five  years  of  college  work. 

—  Basic  confusion  in  philosophy.  The  paradox  of 
dealing  with  the  whole  range  of  student  abilities 
and  yet  remaining  classless,  coeducational,  non¬ 
partisan  and  secular  remains  to  be  solved.  There’s 
good  reason  to  think  that  the  more  able  students 
are  getting  shortchanged  or  are  being  allowed  to 
shortchange  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  the 
less  able  are  not  getting  the  things  they  need  most. 


•  Teaching  Iftethods 


Motivating  students  to  learn  is  an  important 
requisite  of  teaching,  W.T.  Carter,  Central  Christian 
College,  Okla.,  writes  in  the  April  Junior  College 
Journal.  To  instruct  without  an  effort  to  motivate  is 
to  do  only  half  a  job. 

The  following  procedure  is  one  that  Mr.  Carter  has 
found  successful  in  motivating  students  in  freshman 
business  classes  to  study: 

A  section  covering  three  or  four  chapters,  such  as 
business  finance  or  business  corporations,  is  studied. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  participate  freely  in  the 
discussion  of  basic  principles  of  finance  as  well  as 
the  practical  applications. 

After  the  material  is  covered  as  thoroughly  as  time 
permits,  an  objective  testing  period  begins  in  which 
true-false,  multiple  choice,  completion,  yes-no  and 
other  types  of  questions  are  given.  The  questions  are 
sometimes  read  to  the  class  and  at  other  times  given 
in  written  form. 

Following  the  objective  testing  periods,  the  score 
of  each  student  is  compiled  and  he  is  privately  notified 
of  his  score.  Each  member  of  the  class  understands 
that  the  higher  his  score  is,  the  higher  will  be  his  daily 
average. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Psychological  Basis  of  Education,  by  E.A.  Peel.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  15  East  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  303pn.  $6.00. 
(An  English  account  of  how  modern  psychological  findings  bear 
upon  the  problems  of  education.  Contains  theories  of  nature 
of  learning,  persorwl  development,  relation  of  irulividual  to 
society,  others.  Author  teaches  at  University  of  Birmingham.) 


•  The  Math  Program 


^‘lllath  meets’’  for  ^^mathletes”  are  a  monthly 
affair  during  the  school  year  in  Nassau  County  (N.Y.), 
reports  August  J.  Haltmaier  in  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York’s  April  Bulletin  to  the  Schools. 

“Mathletes”  are  capable,  and  interested,  students 
who  participate  in  contests  consisting  of  five  rounds  of 
competition.  Through  the  Nassau  County  Inter¬ 
scholastic  Mathematics  League,  thirty-three  high 


schools  each  send  five  students  who  compete  in  solv¬ 
ing  a  problem  within  a  given  time  limit. 

Although  most  good  students  could  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  correctly,  it  is  the  nerve  tension  of  a  time  limit 
that  puts  pressure  on  even  the  most  able  pupil.  In 
fact,  the  article  points  out,  very  few  math  teachers 
could  solve  all  the  problems  within  the  time  limit. 

Most  people  will  agree,  feels  Haltmaier,  after  test¬ 
ing  themselves,  that  “high  school  math  has  definitely 
not  softened  up  since  the  so-called  ‘good  old  days’.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Principles  of  Mathematics,  by  C.B.  Allendoerfer  and  C.O. 
Oakley.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  West  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36. 
448pp.  Ulus.  $6.00.  (First  published  in  1955,  this  text  for 
the  college  undergraduate  curriculum  in  math  is  an  excellent 
and  definitive  explanation  of  the  theories  and  methods  of  the 
“new  math."  Currently,  an  indispensable  reference  tool  for 
every  elementary  and  secondary  math  teacher.) 


•  The  Learner 


Foreign  languages  in  the  early  grades  is 

not  necessarily  a  “needed  or  welcome  innovation,”  a 
new  study  of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development  (NEA)  announced  recently. 
A  second  language  is  important,  however,  to  children 
where  two  languages  are  spoken,  or  where  there  is  a 
need  for  improving  relations  between  two  ethnic 
groups. 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  is  that  teaching  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  skills  in  a  foreign  language  to  all  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children  “is  unnecessary  and  without 
purp>ose  ...  in  communities  where  there  is  no  real 
foreign  language  experience  in  the  daily  lives  of  chil¬ 
dren.” 

Where  there  is  a  purpose  in  teaching  a  foreign 
language  for  skill  “it  should  be  related  and  be  an 
outgrowth  of  any  class  interest  which,  in  the  teacher’s 
opinion,  would  enrich  a  social  understanding  of  the 
children,”  the  report  states. 

But  “there  is  no  reason  to  dramatize  ‘The  Three 
Bears’  in  French  unless  the  children  normally  associate 
with  the  French-speaking  people.” 

The  authors  of  the  report  are  Elizabeth  E.  Thomp¬ 
son  of  the  Great  Neck  (L.I.)  public  schools  and  Ar¬ 
thur  E.  Hamalainen,  Manhasset  (L.I.)  school  system. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Are  You  Listening?  by  Ralph  G.  Nichols  and  Leonard  A. 
Stevens.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  West  42nd  St., 
N.Y.  26.  236pp.  $3.75.  (This  is  said  to  be  the  first  book 
devoted  to  the  new  science  of  listening.  Presents  practical 
methods  for  improving  listening,  from  business  to  the  class¬ 
room.  Also  contains  tests  to  establish  listening  ability.  Many 
other  useful  and  important  tips.) 

The  Slow  Learner,  by  M.F.  Cleugh,  senior  lecturer  in  the 
teaching  of  educationally  subnormal  children.  University  of 
London,  Institute  of  Education.  Philosophical  Library,  15  East 
40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  186pp.  $3.75.  (Educational  principles  and 
policies  underlying  the  organization  of  special  educational 
treatment  for  slow  children.  In  two  parts:  Part  I,  Special 
Schools;  Part  II,  Ordinary  Schools.  Eight  diagrams.  Contains 
chapter  on  training  of  teachers  for  work  with  slower  children.) 
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The  fllumnus  Loolis  at  Higher  (ducalion-l  958  *  * 


Last  year,  a  half-dozen  college  alumni  magazine  editors 
met  in  PhiU^elphia  to  review  the  role  of  the  alumni  magazine 
in  higher  education.  They  discovered  that  they  were  iu)t 
adequately  covering  the  over-all  implications  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and,  as  a  result,  decided  to  pool  the  combined  resources 
of  153  alumni  magazittes  (circulation:  1,300,000)  to  report 
on  American  Education,  1958:  Its  Pressing  Problems  and 
Needs  are  Exceeded  Only  by  its  Opportunities.  The  32-page 
supplement  began  appearing  in  April  in  a  number  of  alumni 
magazines,  ana  will  continue  to  appear  in  others  on  a  staggered 
system.  A  finely  written,  over-all  summary,  the  report  is  both 
provocative  and  “must"  reading  for  alt  men  interested  in 
American  education. 

Tfae  growth  of  American  higher  education 

has  been  phenomenal— in  terms  of  student  enrollment 
and  diversity  of  functions  demanded  by  an  increasing¬ 
ly  complex  society. 

In  this  mass  planning,  some  ask  what  will  happen 
to  the  genius  or  two  in  the  crowd.  And,  too,  there  is 
criticism  of  teaching:  “Where  are  the  creative  think¬ 
ers?”  Have  we  lost  the  art  of  basic  thought?  (These 
problems  we  keep  in  mind  while  remembering  that 
the  other  side  launched  their  earth  satellites  first.) 

But  America’s  identifying  strength  of  adaptability 
to  the  needs  of  the  free  world  brings  with  it  diversity, 
and  in  the  fact  of  diversity  lie  both  the  strength  and 
the  difficulties  of  higher  education. 

Objectives  and  Approaches 

Three  million,  sixty-eight  thousand  students  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  American  colleges  and  universities  this  year. 
In  a  decade,  there  will  be  twice  that  number.  “How,” 
educators  ask  themselves,  “can  you  educate  everyone 
who  is  ambitious  and  has  the  basic  qualifications  and 
still  have  time,  teachers  and  money  to  spend  on  the 
unusual  boy  or  girl?  Are  we  being  true  to  our  belief 
in  the  individual  if  we  put  everyone  into  the  same 
mold,  ignoring  human  differences?”  Besides,  let’s  be 
practical  about  it:  Doesn’t  this  country  need  to  devel¬ 
op  every  genius  it  has? 

Any  institution  that  fails  through  inability  to  attract 
and  hold  its  share  of  the  best  academic  minds  of  the 
Nation  is  accepting  one  of  two  consequences,  says 
President  Cornelius  W.  de  Kiewiet,  University  of 
Rochester:  (1)  a  sentence  of  inferiority  and  decline, 
and  (2)  the  heavy  cost  of  rehabilitation  once  the 
damage  has  been  done. 

Various  solutions  to  the  “quality  vs.  quantity”  prob¬ 
lem  are  being  evaluated.  Here  are  several  approaches: 

University  of  Kansas  —  In  1955,  the  university  an¬ 
nounced  a  program  designed  especially  for  the  “gifted” 
student.  Its  objective:  to  make  sure  that  exceptional 
young  men  and  women  would  not  be  overlooked  or 
underexposed  in  a  time  of  great  student  population 
and  limited  faculty. 

Kansas  uses  state-wide  examinations  to  spot  excep¬ 
tional  high  school  pupils  early.  It  invites  high  school 
principal  to  nominate  candidates  for  scholarships  from 


the  upj>er  five  per  cent  of  their  senior  classes.  As  uni¬ 
versity  freshmen,  they  are  allowed  to  take  as  large  a 
bite  of  education  as  they  can  swallow,  and  the  usual 
course  prerequisites  do  not  apply.  They  may  enter 
junior  and  senior  level  courses,  if  they  can  handle  the 
work;  use  the  library  with  the  same  status  as  faculty 
members  and  graduate  students;  serve  as  short-term 
research  associates  for  professors. 

Amherst  —  Since  its  founding,  Amherst  has  de¬ 
veloped  and  refined  its  curriculum  constantly.  After 
World  War  H,  and  after  another  re-evaluation  had 
been  made,  three  sets  of  required  courses  were 
planned  for  freshmen  and  sophomores:  one  each  in 
science,  history  and  the  humanities.  The  courses,  de¬ 
signed  to  help  students  form  an  integrated  picture  of 
civilization’s  issues  and  processes,  brought  an  angry 
reaction  from  the  student  body. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  reversing  their  attitude,  the 
same  angry  students  gave  Prof.  Arnold  B.  Arons 
(physical  science  and  math  course)  a  standing  ovation. 
The  professor  had  provided  his  students  with  no  pat 
answers.  He  had  forced  them  to  think.  But  as  they 
got  used  to  it,  the  students  found  that  thinking— 
among  all  of  life’s  experiences— can  sometimes  be  the 
most  exhilarating. 

Variety  of  Demands 

A  very  real  problem  exists  in  determining  what  the 
whole  of  the  university  is  trying  to  do.  Some  univer¬ 
sities  have  expanded  to  include  so  many  schools,  in¬ 
stitutes,  colleges  and  “centers”  that  almost  no  one  man 
could  name  them  all,  much  less  give  an  accurate 
description  of  their  functions. 

One  cause  of  the  prevalent  quandary  is  the  number 
of  demands  which  we,  as  a  Nation,  have  placed  upon 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  We  call  upon 
them  to  give  space-age  weapons  and  polio  vaccine  .  .  . 
ask  them  to  provide  us  with  lumbermen  and  liberally 
educated  PTA  presidents;  doctors  and  statesmen;  busi¬ 
ness  executives  and  poets;  teachers  and  housewives 
.  .  .  give  us  religious  training  .  .  .  fresh  ideas  on  city 
planning  and  a  multitude  of  other  services. 

The  Nation  does  need  all  of  these  things,  and  higher 
education  has  never  been  shy  about  offering  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  great  portion  of  them.  Now,  however,  in  the 
face  of  pressures  ranging  from  the  population  surge 
to  doubts  about  the  quality  of  American  thought,  there 
are  those  w'ho  are  wondering  if  America  is  not  in 
danger  of  overextending  its  educational  resources. 
Have  we,  under  the  banner  of  higher  education,  de¬ 
manded,  and  have  our  colleges  and  universities  taken 
on  too  much? 

We  spend  about  seven  tenths  of  our  gross  national 
product  on  higher  education.  America  has  never  been 
as  ready  to  pay  for  its  educational  services  as  it  has 
been  to  request  thernj 
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Education  Summary  •  May  20,  1958 


Community  Service 

American  higher  education  does  not  limit  itself  to 
college  campuses  or  the  basic  function  of  educating 
the  young.  It  has  assumed  responsibility  for  direct, 
active,  specific  community  service,  also.  A  few  of 
the  programs: 

—  University  of  Nebraska  —  Mullen  (pop.  750),  ninety 
miles  away  from  the  nearest  hospital,  needs  its  own 
clinic.  Under  university  auspices,  with  Mullen’s 
school  board  coordinating  the  project  and  the  Teach¬ 
er’s  College  furnishing  a  full-time  associate  coordi¬ 
nator,  the  people  of  Mullen  now  have  their  own 
much-needed  clinical  facilities. 

—  University  of  Southern  California  —  Able  high 
school  students  are  encouraged  to  work  in  its  scien¬ 
tific  laboratories  during  the  summer. 

—  University  of  Dayton  —  Its  research  program  is 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  local  industry  and  training 
programs  are  offered  for  management. 

—  Ohio  State  —  Here,  the  Nation’s  first  poison  garden 
has  been  planted  to  find  out  why  some  plants  are 
poisonous  to  livestock  when  grown  in  some  soils, 
yet  harmless  in  others. 

—  Northwestern  University  —  A  study  of  traffic  prob¬ 
lems  has  grown  into  a  new  transportation  center. 

Community  service,  in  the  form  of  late-aftemoon  and 
evening  colleges,  offers  courses  to  school  teachers  and 
businessmen.  Television  is  in  the  picture,  too.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  New  Yorkers  rise  before  dawn  to  catch 
New  York  University’s  stiff  and  stimulating  “Sunrise 
Semester.” 

Activities  Abroad 

When  it  thinks  of  community  services,  American  high¬ 
er  education  does  not  limit  itself  to  its  own  back  yard. 

In  1952,  Cornell  University’s  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  formed  a  partnership  with  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  the  Pnilippines.  Objective: 
to  help  the  Filipinos  rebuild,  not  in  a  couple  of  gener¬ 
ations,  but  in  a  few  years,  devastated  lands  and  build¬ 
ings,  the  remains  (after  World  War  II)  of  what  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  agricultural  schools  in 
the  Far  East,  the  university’s  College  of  Agriculture. 

North  Carolina  State  College  is  helping  to  develop 
Peruvian  research  in  textiles  ,  .  .  'The  University  of 
Oregon  is  working  with  Nepal  in  establishing  an  edu¬ 
cational  system  where  none  existed  before  (only 
eleven  persons  in  the  entire  country  of  8.5  million 
had  had  any  professional  training  in  education). 

Research  and  Discoveries 

.Vlankind  has  had  enough  experience  with  discoveries 
of  great  value  to  the  world,  that  were  made  acciden¬ 
tally,  to  have  learned,  by  now,  that  “pure  research”— 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge 
alone— is  its  best  assurance  that  accidents  will  continue 
to  happen. 

When  scientists  at  Harvard  worked  on  the  fraction- 
ization  of  blood,  they  were  accidentally  making  possi¬ 
ble  the  development  of  a  substitute  for  whole  blood 
which  was  so  desperately  needed  in  World  War  II. 

But  what  about  the  University  of  Texas’  Humanities 
Research  Center,  set  up  to  integrate  experiments  in 
linguistics,  criticism  and  other  fields?  What  about  the 


Missouri  expedition  to  Cyprus  which  excavated  an 
Early-Bronze  Age  site  at  Episkopi  three  years  ago— 
and  is  planning  to  go  back  again  this  year?  In  an 
age  of  ICBM’s,  what  is  the  value  of  this  work? 

If  there  is  more  to  human  destiny  than  easing  our 
toils  or  enriching  our  pocketbooks,  then  such  work  is 
important.  Whatever  adds  to  man’s  knowledge  will 
inevitably  add  to  his  stature,  as  well. 

Facts  we  must  face 

Salary  scales  are  largely,  but  not  entirely,  responsible 
for  the  scarcity  of  young  people  currently  preparing 
to  become  college  and  university  teachers. 

Low  Salaries:  At  present  rates,  only  one  in  eight 
college  teachers  can  ever  expect  to  earn  more 
than  $7500  a  year.  To  attract  and  hold  compe¬ 
tent  teachers,  says  DevereuX  C.  Josephs,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Education 
Beyond  the  High  School,  faculty'  salaries  must  be 
increased  by  at  least  fifty  per  cent  during  the 
next  five  years.  Such  an  increase  would  cost 
the  colleges  and  universities  around  half-a-billion 
dollars  a  year. 

Tuition:  'The  cost  of  educating  a  student  is  soaring. 
The  Educational  Testing  Service  reports  that  lack 
of  money  keeps  many  of  America’s  ablest  high 
school  students  from  attending  college— 150,000 
last  year. 

Lack  of  Motivation:  Non-monetary  reasons  are 
keeping  many  promising  young  people  from  col¬ 
lege,  also.  The  Social  Science  Research  Council 
offers  evidence  that  fewer  than  half  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  upper  tenth  of  their  high  school 
classes  go  on  to  college.  A  major  reason  for  this 
defection  is  lack  of  motivation. 

Construction  costs  are  high.  Colleges  and  universities, 
this  year,  are  spending  $1078  billion  on  new  construc¬ 
tion.  Purdue  alone  has  $37-billion  worth  of  con¬ 
struction  in  process.  Stanford  is  undergoing  the 
greatest  building  boom  since  its  founding. 

Building  projects,  however,  are  only  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  higher  education’s  effort  to  stay 
geared  to  the  times. 

Values 

Freedom  to  pursue  knowledge  is  the  strongest  attrac¬ 
tion  of  college  and  university  teaching.  The  professor 
worth  his  title  must  be  free  ...  to  explore  and  investi¬ 
gate.  The  image  of  the  college  professor  has  changed; 
the  caricature  of  the  absent-minded  professor  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  Today  society  pays  tribute  to  the  college 
teacher  and  relies  upon  him  as  never  before. 

Recently,  the  American  people  have  begun  to  re¬ 
learn  the  tnith  of  Alfred  North  \Vhitehead’s  statement: 
“In  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  the  rule  is  absolute: 
the  race  which  does  not  value  trained  intelligence  is 
doomed.” 

For  years,  the  Nation  has  taken  trained  intelligence 
for  granted— or,  worse,  sometimes  even  shown  con¬ 
tempt  for  it.  Now,  one  group— the  college  alumni  and 
alumnae— has  the  understanding  and  power  to  solve 
the  problem.  Rarely  has  one  group  in  our  society 
had  the  opportunity  and  the  ability  for  such  high 
service. 


Education  Summary  •  May  20,  1958 


•  Guidance 


Gifted  children  can’t  force  their  way 

through  educational  concrete.  Dr.  T.  Ernest  Newland, 
University  of  Illinois,  told  a  recent  Illinois  conference 
on  “Planning  for  Talented  Youth.”  Educators  must 
seek  out  talented  youngsters  in  early  school  years 
“rather  than  just  sitting  back  and  waiting  to  regard  as 
superior  only  those  who  have  managed  somehow  or 
other  to  make  their  superiority  grossly  apparent.” 

To  meet  the  needs  of  gifted  children,  school  pro¬ 
grams  must  break  “the  educational  lock  step  so  widely 
deplored  and  yet  so  characteristic  of  so  much  of  our 
educational  picture.”  For  one  thing.  Dr.  Newland 
said,  teachers  can  emphasize  scholarship,  so  that  chil¬ 
dren  will  view  academic  competency  as  an  asset  in¬ 
stead  of  a  social  limitation. 

Dr.  Newland  defined  gifted  children  as  those  who 
have  superior  ease  in  learning,  or  show  superiority  or 
potentiality  in  creative  activities.  Psyehologically,  they 
have  superior  capacity’  to  generalize,  to  grasp  and 
deal  with  abstractions,  to  understand  and  use  higher 
level  ideas.  They  have  a  “superior  learning  aptitude” 
—although  this  is  sometimes  shown  outside  of  school 
instead  of  in  the  classroom.  This  group  includes  chil¬ 
dren  scoring  125  or  above  in  I.Q.  tests— about  three 
to  five  per  cent  of  America’s  school  children. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Directory  for  Exceptional  Children.  Third  edition.  Porter 
Sargent,  Publisher,  11  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  320pp. 
$6.00.  (The  revised  edition  of  the  only  guide  available  for 
special  educational  facilities.  Excellent.) 


•  Science  Education 


Good  science  teaching  is  characterized  by 

good  experiments.  Dr.  Paul  Hurd,  Stanford  University, 
told  the  National  Science  Teachers  Association  at  its 
sixth  convention  in  Denver.  A  major  reason  for  offer¬ 
ing  science  in  schools  is  the  opportunity  it  provides 
young  people  to  engage  in  problem-solving  activities, 
and  to  learn  what  it  means  to  obtain  and  focus  data 
upon  a  problem. 

Recently,  lab  work  in  schools  has  been  heavily 
criticized.  The  experiments  have  been  called  “cook- 
bookish,”  “sterile”  and  a  “waste  of  time,”  Dr.  Hurd 
points  out.  Some  critics  have  gone  so  far  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  typical  experiments  used  in  schools  actu¬ 
ally  give  students  a  false  impression  of  scientific 
endeavors.  For  example,  the  experiments  will  give, 
99  times  out  of  100,  a  correct  answer— yet,  in  scientific 
research,  99  times  out  of  100,  the  experiment  fails. 

Many  teachers  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  requir¬ 
ing  that  all  students  to  do  the  same  experiment  at  the 
same  time  and  get  approximately  the  same  answer. 
This  has  no  resemblance  to  scientific  activities. 

“We  should  strive  for  a  variety  of  experiments  in 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  all  students  to  get 
identical  answers,  or  even  use  the  same  procedures. 
A  deliberate  effort  should  be  made  to  have  experi¬ 


ments  that  will  generate  some  controversy.  Experi¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  would  be  graded  on  the  approach 
used  by  the  student,  the  way  in  which  he  organized 
and  analyzed  his  data  and  the  accounting  he  gave 
for  the  findings  he  obtained,”  Dr.  Hurd  emphasized. 
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IVEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

The  Great  Democracies,  by  Sir  Winston  S. 
Churchill,  is  the  fourth  and  final  volume  in  the 
monumental  A  History  of  the  English  Speaking 
Peoples.  Over  a  third  of  the  403  pages  is  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  U.S.  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Civil  War  (Lee  is  his  military,  Lincoln  his  poli¬ 
tical  hero).  With  this  final  volume,  Churchill’s 
history  of  the  English  speaking  peoples  is 
brought  up  to  the  turn  of  the  20th  century  and 
the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  section  on 
the  Civil  War  is  must  reading— Churchill’s  visual 
immediacy  and  superb  prose  style,  along  with 
his  perception  of  the  problems  involved,  make  it 
one  of  the  best  summaries  available.  Highly 
recommended.  From:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  432 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  403pp.  $6.00. 


•  Higher  Education 


What  difference  does  class  size  make? 

Very  little,  a  research  group  at  Fordham  University, 
sponsored  by  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  found.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  in 
many  subjects  the  size  of  college  classes  could  be 
doubled  without  any  loss  of  teaching  effectiveness. 

Taking  part  in  the  experiment  were  Fordham  fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores  in  economics,  sociology  and  polit¬ 
ical  science.  In  each  subject,  a  class  of  30  students 
was  paired  with  a  class  of  60.  'The  paired  groups 
were  selected  so  that  the  students’  academic  averages 
were  approximately  equal.  Each  of  the  paired  groups 
were  taught  for  a  full  year  by  the  same  teacher. 

At  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  special 
tests  were  given  on  current  ex'ents  and  “application 
of  principles  to  specific  problems.”  The  report  stated 
that  “statistical  evidence  showed  no  significant  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  performance  of  large  and  small  classes.” 

Later,  the  researchers  interviewed  students  to  get 
personal  reactions.  Students  appeared  fully  satisfied 
with  the  large  classes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


Opening  Enrollment  in  Higher  Educational  Institutions,  Fall 
1957  by  Clemens  Johnson  and  Anne  J.  FerUon.  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  HEW,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.C.  48pp.  Paper.  40c.  (Detailed  statistical  analyses 
of  opening  enrollments  in  the  Nations  colleges  and  universities.) 

The  Social  System  of  the  High  School,  by  C.  Wayne  Gordon. 
The  Free  Press,  Glencoe,  III.  184pp.  $4.00.  (A  study  in 

the  sociology  of  adolescence,  this  book  examines  social  struc¬ 
tures  in  remion  to  the  behavior  of  adolescents.) 
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•  Catholic  Education 


Be  charitable  to  '^problem’*  pupils,  Mon- 
signor  William  E.  McManus,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  the  Chicago  Archdiocese,  told  parish  elementary 
teachers  at  the  55th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Catholic  Education  Association  in  Philadelphia.  “Our 
schools  must  be  conducted  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who 
found  so  much  joy  in  saving  one  lost  sheep,  who 
preached  forgiveness  of  sin,  who  welcomed  the  prodi¬ 
gal  son. 

“This,”  Monsignor  McManus  said,  “is  something  to 
think  about  the  next  time  you  are  about  to  expel  a 
youngster.”  He  pointed  out  that  “lack  of  respect  or 
cynicism  may  be  due  to  a  cynical,  frustrated  teacher, 
or  to  a  classroom  situation  in  which  the  teacher’s 
favorites  can  do  no  wrong. 

“Classroom  discipline  should  be  nothing  more  than 
the  constant,  consistent  enforcement  of  niles  which 
the  children  clearly  understand,  and  punishment  by 
fixed  penalties  fully  explained. 

“Disciplining  of  individuals  for  misdemeanors  not 
affecting  the  classroom  as  a  whole  is  a  matter  of 
counseling  in  a  spirit  of  charity.  A  mismanaged  school 
is  a  menace  to  the  church,  home  and  state,  as  all  three 
depend  on  the  school. 

“When  a  Catholic  school  takes  great  pride  in  having 
only  ‘nice’  pupils,  and  rejecting  the  troublesome  or 
unpleasant,  it  may  develop  in  pupils  a  haughty,  un¬ 
charitable  attitude  toward  their  neighbors. 

“If  we  are  not  careful  to  preserve  this  spirit  of 
charity,  we  may  create  the  impression  that  our  schools 
are  exclusive  country  clubs,  open  only  to  the  elite. 
The  way  we  run  our  schools  must  convince  our  pupils 
that  the  Catholic  school  is  a  missionary  enterprise,  an 
open-door  activity.” 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

Tbe  partnership  of  edncation  and  medicine 
is  essential  for  a  school  health  program,  writes  Arthur 
J.  Lesser,  M.D.  in  a  recent  issue  of  Children.  A  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  NEA  and  the  American  Medical  Assn,  lists 
these  functions: 

1.  To  appraise  the  health  status  of  pupils  and 
school  personnel. 

2.  To  counsel  pupils,  parents  and  others  concern¬ 
ing  appraisal  findings. 

3.  To  encourage  correction  of  remediable  defects. 

4.  To  assist  in  the  identification  and  education  of 
handicapped  children. 

5.  To  help  prevent  and  control  disease. 

6.  To  provide  emergency  service  for  injury  or 
sudden  sickness. 

Changes  in  the  major  health  problems  besetting  chil¬ 
dren  call  for  changing  emphases  in  school  health 
programs.  School  health  examinations  include  peri¬ 
odic  health  appraisal,  screening  tests  and  observation 
by  the  teacher,  with  referrals  to  nurse  and  physician. 
\  review  of  this  part  of  the  health  program  needs  to 


be  made  so  that  activities  of  comparatively  little  value 
can  be  reduced,  or  eliminated.  To  illustrate: 

Dental  caries  in  pupils  receive  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  school  health  services.  Probably  90%  of  chil¬ 
dren  have  dental  caries.  The  report  points  out,  in 
that  case,  “little  is  being  accomplished  by  frequent 
dental  inspections.  It  can  safely  be  assumed  that 
every  child  ought  to  go  to  a  dentist  at  least  once  a 
year.”  Efforts  should  be  directed  toward  getting 
actual  dental  treatments.  Merely  providing  repeated 
dental  inspections  is  only  the  first  step. 

Another  aspect  of  school  health  which  is  receiving 
increased  attention  is  that  of  the  social  and  emotional 
development  of  children  and  the  problems  which 
sometimes  develop.  The  teacher  is  in  a  good  position 
to  recognize  attitudes  and  behavior  in  younger  chil¬ 
dren  which  “may  be  suggestive  6f  the  later  develop¬ 
ment  of  delinquency.” 

The  school  social  worker  can  often  help  the  school 
staff  in  improving  the  child’s  school  adjustment.  The 
role  of  the  social  worker  in  the  schools  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  part  of  the  guidance  program  rather  than 
part  of  the  school  health  program,  although.  Lesser 
points  out,  there  is  little  reason  for  continuing  to 
separate  them. 

The  problems  of  adolescents,  especially  in  the  health 
programs  of  secondary  schools,  are  of  greater  interest 
than  ever  before.  Many  parents  are  unprepared  to 
cope  with  various  phases  of  adolescent  development 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  guidance,  similar  to 
that  given  to  parents  of  preschool  children,  be  offered 
to  parents  of  preadolescents. 


•  School  Plant 


Five  essentials  ‘‘pins”  are  reported  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Public  School  Bulletin. 
Kit  Parker,  a  Tennessee  supervisor  of  school  plant 
maintenance  lists  the  following  as  ingredients  of  an 
effective  maintenance  setup: 

(1)  A  supervisor  with  initiative  and  ability  who 
will  accept  responsibility  and  who  has  been  delegated 
the  authority  nor  the  over-all  program. 

(2)  Workmen  who  are  general,  all-round  repair¬ 
men  rather  than  specialists  in  some  specific  job. 

(3)  Adequate  transportation  facilities  for  the 
maintenance  crew. 

(4)  Ample  storage  space  which  is  centrally  and 
conveniently  located  in  the  system. 

(5)  A  workshop  with  at  least  the  basic  repair  and 
maintenance  equipment. 

The  “plus”  is  a  superintendent  who  will  take  the 
lead  in  working  out  the  over-all,  system-wide  plan, 
points  out  Parker,  and  then  see  that  he  has  a  super¬ 
visor  who  can  and  will  carry  it  out  without  step-by- 
step  checking  by  the  central  office. 

‘^No  one  person  in  the  school  system,”  he  said,  “un¬ 
less  it  is  the  office  secretary  or  transportation  super¬ 
visor,  can  relieve  the  superintendent  of  more  time 
consuming  detail  —  or  stretch  the  dollar  farther  —  than 
can  a  good  plant  supervisor.” 
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Education  Summary  •  May  20,  1958 


•  Panorama 


Connecticut  “A  healthy  parental  spanking”  can 
be  very  useful,  child  experts  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  (Storrs)  said  recently,  advocating  a  re¬ 
turn  to  “some  of  the  traditional  techniques  of  child 
rearing.”  Certainly,  Dr.  Victor  Christopher,  head  of 
the  university’s  Child  Development  ana  Family  Re¬ 
lations  Dept.,  pointed  out,  “We  can’t  deny  that 
children  who  are  raised  in  the  traditional  manner 
(spanked)  often  turn  out  as  well  as  some  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  expert  guidance.”  Another 
traditional  technique  favored  by  researchers  at  the 
university:  teaching  children  to  respect  their  elders. 

Indiana  There  are  296,000  boys  and  girls  in  the 
U.S.  under  18  years  of 'age  who  are  married— 284,000 
of  them  girls.  An  additional  15,000,  under  18,  mostly 
girls,  are  either  divorced  or  widowed.  These  statistics, 
revealed  by  Harold  T.  Christensen,  prof,  of  sociology 
and  family  life  at  Purdue  University,  point  up  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  Nation’s  schools:  what  to  do  with  the 
married  high  school  student.  Today,  he  said  in  the 
.\pril  National  Parent-Teacher,  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
all  college  undergrads  are  married,  and  the  “practice 
is  rapidly  filtering  down  to  the  high  school.”  He 
maintains  that  the  worry  over  teen-age  marriages  is 
well-founded:  “Virtually  all  the  research  shows  lower 
marital  happine§s  scores  and  higher  divorce  rates  for 
those  who  marry  quite  young  .  .  .  Statistically  speak¬ 
ing,  the  best  time  for  marriage  seems  to  be  the  early 
and  middle  20’s,  not  the  late  teens.” 

!fiassuchusetts  A  right-to-eat  law,  providing  for 
a  30-minute,  daily,  duty-free  lunch  period  for  teachers, 
has  been  enacted  by  the  Massachusetts’  legislature. 
It  provides  that  the  half-hour,  duty-free  period  shall 
be  between  the  hours  of  ten  a.m.  and  one  p.m.  Passed 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  law  is  the  second 
of  its  kind  in  the  U.S.,  the  first  having  been  passed  in 
last  year’s  Illinois  legislature. 

iVeic  Jersey  Hackensack  has  finally  beaten  the 
problem  of  vandalism  in  closed  or  empty  school  build¬ 
ings.  After  vandals  had  destroyed  several  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  musical  instruments  in  a  closed 
school,  the  Hackensack  school  board  installed  an  elec¬ 
tronic  system  in  school  buildings.  As  a  result,  the 
hidden  microphones  in  closed  schools  have  cut  the 
cost  of  vandalism  from  $50,000,  three  years  ago,  to 
nothing.  Under  the  system,  mikes  pick  up  sounds 
from  school  buildings,  and  an  alarm  goes  off  at  police 
headquarters  if  the  noise  level  rises  above  normal. 
Cost  of  the  installation:  $10,000. 

IMew  York  A  new  type  of  education  is  needed  in 
our  schools  today,  Gerald  Wendt,  president  of  UNES¬ 
CO’s  publication  center,  told  the  annual  convention  of 
the  NEA’s  department  of  secondary  school  principals 
in  Philadelphia.  Children  must  be  trained  to  live  in 
a  space  age— “Don’t  forget  that  earning  a  living  will 
be  a  minor  function  while  learning  to  live  will  be  more 
important,”  he  cautioned. 
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/Veto  Classroom 
Material 

The  Future  of  Man  ...  is  brilliantly  presented 
in  Evolution  in  Action,  by  Julian  Huxley.  The 
famous  biologist  explains  pattern  of  genetic  stme- 
ture,  how  natural  selection  works,  how  certain 
species  through  specialization  and  adaptation  have 
evolved  into  such  vertebrates  as  man.  Good  corol¬ 
lary  reading  for  gifted  students  in  biology,  natural 
sciences.  Mentor.  From:  New  American  Library, 
501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  141pp.  Paper.  50c. 

Elementary  and  Junior  High  Classes  .  .  .  will 
find  the  history  and  meaning  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  film,  Birthday  Present  to  America. 
Stresses  human  values,  concepts  that  are  symbol¬ 
ized.  From:  Robert  Disraeli  Films,  P.O.  Box  343, 
Cooper  Sta.,  N.Y.  3.  reels;  b/w;  sound;  14 
minutes.  $75. 

Science:  Past,  Present  and  Future  ...  An 
introduction  to  the  mysteries  of  science  through 
the  ages  in  Superstition  to  Supersonics  (education 
service  of  Mfg.  Chemists’  Assn.).  Ten  units  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  pupil  interest  in  new  ideas. 
Simple  experiments  clearly  explained.  Teacher’s 
book  also  available.  From:  Manufacturing  Chem¬ 
ists’  Association,  Inc.,  1625  Eye  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.C.  27pp.  Paper.  Ulus.  Apply  for 
details. 

Classroom  Drawing  on  Lettering  .  .  .  can  be 
a  pleasure  for  children  with  Squeeze.  Plastic, 
squeeze  bottle,  felt  point  marker  with  washable 
water-color  ink  (black,  red,  blue,  violet,  green, 
yellow,  orange  and  brown)  makes  no  mess.  Usable 
in  any  position— even  upside  down.  Ink  does  not 
“strike  through”  paper.  Good  for  posters,  charts, 
maps  and  signs.  From:  School  Pen  Co.,  Chatham, 
N.J.  79c. 

For  Natural  History  Students  .  .  .  the  story  of 
the  bird  threatened  with  extinction  is  Old  Bill,  the 
Whooping  Crane,  by  Joseph  W.  Lippincott,  natu¬ 
ralist.  Accurate,  firsthand  information  about  the 
struggle  for  life  of  the  rare  and  handsome  whoop¬ 
ing  cranes.  An  excellent  addition  to  school  libra¬ 
ries.  From:  J.B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Washington 
Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  176pp.  Ulus,  (photogs. 
and  line  drawings).  $3.00. 

Adventurers  of  All  Aces  .  .  .  will  thrill  to  Dig 
for  Pirate  Treasure,  by  Robert  I.  Nesmith,  a  lead¬ 
ing  authority  on  lost  treasure.  Reports  up-to-date 
status  of  buried,  sunken  and  lost  treasure  .  .  . 
where  found,  where  it  can  still  be  found,  what 
pirates  buried  it,  and,  who  might  still  find  it— 
and  how.  Chapters  on  Capt.  Kidd,  Treasures  of 
Silver  Shoals,  Vigo’s  Mud-Covered  Millions,  many 
others.  Gives  tips  for  treasure  hunters.  From: 
Devin-Adair  Co.,  23  East  26th  St.,  N.Y.  10.  320pp. 
Index.  Bibliography.  Illus.  $6.00. 

Latest  Achievements  of  America’s  engineers  .  .  . 
are  recorded  on  film,  American  Engineer.  Techni¬ 
color  panorama  of  129  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Sounds  from  sun  and  stars  on  sound  track; 
giant  radio  telescopes  shown  intercepting  inter¬ 
stellar  “messages”  on  a  Colorado  mountain  peak. 
Among  highlights:  cruise  of  world’s  first  atomic- 
powered  submarine;  new  television  telephone; 
electron  microscopes.  From:  Jam  Handy,  2821 
E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich.  Free  for  use 
by  schools,  service  organizations  and  clubs. 
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